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Some Chief Things 


President Benjamin I. Wheeler, 


HIE modern treshman has my sym- 

pathy. He generally comes to col- 
lege fresh in resolution to make the most 
of himself, and equally vague as to how 
that thing can be accomplished. The 
riches of opportunity offered in the pro- 
grams of the modern university add their 
confusion to his vagueness. No wonder, 
then, if, under these conditions, some lit- 
tle things look big and some big things 
look little; no wonder, either, if this state 
of affairs outlasts freshman year. The 
college student of to-day is in honest 
need of being told what are the chief 
things—the chief things to be concerned 
about, the chief things to work at, and 
the chief things to aspire unto in his col- 
lege course. If in the present disturbed 
condition of educational theory he can- 
not find any very sane person who feels 
able to figure it all out for him in the 
form of deductions from eternal princi- 
ples, he may be glad to hear what some- 
body thinks he has learned, from the ex- 
perience of himself and others, to count 
as chief things—at any rate as bigger 
things than some that generally succeed 
in looking big. 

It has not been my experience that the 
choice of subjects of study or of indi- 
vidual courses is in any wise so important 
as students generally think it is. The 
choice of teachers is vastly more impor- 
tant. In looking back upon their college 
life I think mature men generally find 
that the education which has shaped them 
has had the personal form. I think, 
furthermore, that I have observed that 
scholarship of the finest order—inspired, 
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creative scholarship, whenever it emerges 
—is generally to be accounted for by the 
training and inspiration obtained from 
some individual teacher. Some college 
departments notably produce scholars; 
others, whose work looks fairer on the 
surface, do not. Though it is by no 
means the sole purpose of a college to 
produce scholars in the technical sense, 
I should advise a student, even one who 
does not aim at creative scholarship, to 
cast in his lot with a department that is 
producing scholars. He will get some- 
thing that is not to be had in a depart- 
ment of the other sort. In these things 
of the higher life it is quality that counts, 
and he will get an impression of quality 
in work that will serve him well as a 
standard in after life, whatever he does. 

One of the best things to acquire in a 
college course is the habit of doing day’s 
works regularly and punctually as the 
days bring them around. Prepare every 
lesson. Attend every lecture. Go when 
it rains. Go when you have a headache. 
Cuts and all allowances of cuts are an 
abomination. When you get into busi- 
ness, your employers will not allow you 
cuts. They will not tolerate a man who, 
when he faces a duty or is told to do a 
thing, estimates for a moment the possi- 
bility of choosing whether he will do it 
or will not do it. Life has no such easy- 
going elective system, and colleges ought 
not to have. Life wants men who do 
things because they are appointed to do 
them, because it is their duty to do them, 
not because they elect todo them. Avoid 
taking work, therefore, under an easy- 
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going teacher. It involves too mucii risk. 
It relaxes the fiber of duty. The alumni 
lists of our universities abound in names 
of gifted men who are failures in life 
because they have not known the mean- 
ing of must. 

If you find something that you do not 
“take to,” | should advise you to take 
it. Do not give up beaten so early in 
life. Most of the talk about special 
adaptedness to this study or that is for 
youths of sixteen to twenty pure non- 
sense, begotten either of laziness or of an 
intellectual sluggishness that will ulti- 
mately come to reckoning in any market. 
Men, as I have seen them in college 
classes, differ more in force of will than 
in any mental quality. One of the chief 
things to aspire to in a college course is 
force of will. It can be acquired as a 
habit. It is acquired through the con- 
crete experiences of successful struggles 
—mostly against yourself. It is good 
practice to take vourself diurnally by the 
nape of the neck and hold yourself out at 
arm’s length, just to be assured that you 
have the right grip. It will afford, too, 
a good opportunity of looking yourself 
over. Self-control is the best guarantee 
of will-power. 

Self-adaptation to the historically es- 
tablished social order seems to me, fur- 
thermore, one of the chief things. What- 
ever influence we are destined to exert 
in life will be exercised through the 
mechanism of the standing order. The 
sooner we come into accord with the 
standard usages and reasonable conven- 
tionalities of that order, the less they will 
encumber us, and the more likely we shall 
be to “ appear natural.” <A college is in- 
tended to beget independence of judg- 
ment and breadth of view, but is not a 
training-school of long-haired men or 
short-haired women. Yet it is an un- 
questionable fact that many educated 
people fail of highest and fullest efficiency 
in life through neglect of good manners 
and deficient regard for personal appear- 
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ance and social usage. I would not men- 
tion these among the chief things if I 
thought they were matters of the ex- 
terior only. They are not. Rude man- 
ners, unkempt attire, personal uncleanli- 
ness, are not only direct aiders and abet- 
tors of lawlessness and barbarism, but 
often serve directly as marks of unkempt 
thinking and an unregulated sense of so- 
cial responsibility. Orderliness of de- 
meanor and habit has affinity to that 
orderliness of life which conditions good 
morals and good citizenship. 

A good college ought to be the best 
school of public spirit. Through loyalty 
to one’s college one can learn loyalty to 
public causes; there is no form of public 
institution which better merits or more 
surely ennobles loyalty. Loyalty involves 
sacrifice of personal instinct to the good 
of the whole. Hold the interests and 
good name of your alma mater sacred. 
Love her with all your heart. It will 
make vour heart bigger and your life 
purer. 

There is no better thing to be gained 
from an education than faith in high 
ideals. An education, indeed, which does 
not inspire such faith is no education at 
all. Follow the teachers that inspire and 
uplift. Shun cynicism and all cynics. 
Revere noble things. Honor noble men 
and women. Shut your ears against the 
words of the detractor and slanderer. 
Have faith in the right. Be assured it 
will prevail, for upon it are founded the 
pillars of the world. Seek unto the high- 
est things. Do not plan to be second- 
rate. Make all your arrangements to do 
first-rate work, and to be a first-class 
man. Be patient; plod along; do day's 
works honestly, alertly, and always first- 
rately; the results will come. Do not 
be persuaded to tone down your ideals 
on the representation that they are too 
good for the average daily life among 
men. Beware of the men who advise you 


to be a little practical, when they mean 
for vou to be a little bad. 








A Continuous Sense of Vocation 


By President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Union Theological Seminary 


“JT “HE opening of another academic 

year brings to all Christian under- 
graduates a new and splendid opportu- 
nity for the service of Christ, and creates 
a fresh occasion for impressing upon 
such men the importance of maintaining 
a continuous sense of vocation. College 
life is, for the thoroughly consecrated 
man, the richest field in all the world for 
immediate and abundant results. In say- 
ing this, one does not forget the sharp 
ethical contrasts and the varying view- 
points toward religion to be noted in 
every circle of students. Carelessness, 
apathy, unbelief, evil-doing exist in every 
college. Darkness wars against light, 
agnosticism resists faith, within the col- 
lege, as in the open world. Nevertheless, 
there are conditions peculiar to under- 
graduate life which invite spiritual effort 
and offer possibilities of rich result to a 
degree unparalleled in any other com- 
munity of individuals. Three forces per- 
vade our colleges to-day—God grant 
that those forces may abide forever: an 
appreciation of reality, ethical idealism, 
manly gentleness. There is an apprecia- 
tion of reality with a corresponding con- 
tempt for shams. Against each shallow 
or spasmodic affectation of piety college 
sentiment is merciless; but by an unwrit- 
ten law it is bad form to laugh at genu- 
ine, virile Christianity. There is also 
great ethical idealism, an admiration of 
high standards, whether for the individ- 
ual or for the social group. This is prob- 
ably in part an effect of the larger place 
of philosophy and ethics in university 
curricula; an altogether wholesome de- 
velopment. There is also a certain manly 
gentleness gaining ground in college life, 
a reaction from ancient barbarities, which 
in turn is protected against effeminacy 
by the fine chivalry of athletic sports. 
These three forces are steadily dignifying 
college life; making it more desirable, 
more beautiful, more responsive to the 
right sort of spiritual influence. But at 
that point lies the crux of the whole 
matter. What is the right sort of influ- 
ence? What are the influences most likely 
to prepare a highway for Christ whereon 


He may enter the very heart of college 
life and win a glorious conquest over 
thousands of our brave, true-hearted, 
clean, eager, and wuspiritual youth? 
Much may be done from the outside 
by preachers who are manly men with 
manly messages. Much is being done in 
this way. God only knows the far-reach- 
ing power of the college pulpit of to-day. 
And much may be done from the inside 
by Faculty influence, where men of the 
teaching staff are in equal touch with a 
Living Christ and with young hearts that 
desperately need Him. But the supreme 
chance to bring the right sort of influ- 
ence to bear upon these splendid fellows 
who have all—except Christ Jesus—to 
equip them for life work, is placed in the 
hands of their brother students, who are 
walking by their side in daily life, men 
of like passions, like limitations with 
themselves. The Christian undergradu- 
ate can do more for such men than the 
Christian professor or the college preach- 
er. but his effectiveness as a spiritual 
force among his brother students de- 
pends, under God, upon the continuity 
with which he himself apprehends his 
own high calling in Christ Jesus. Spas- 
modic efforts by men whose earnestness, 
latent at other times, periodically breaks 
forth in the prayer-meeting, are dis- 
counted by the average student. Lut just 
as truly does a cumulative influence pro- 
ceed from a man whose words, spoken 
in the prayer-meeting, are backed by a 
life evidently penetrated with the power 
and grace of the Lord Christ. The con- 
tinuous sense of vocation is one of the 
great open secrets of strong and com- 
manding personality. To be so dominated 
by great convictions that one is always 
under their power, so molded by great 
thoughts that one is involuntarily con- 
formed to their measure and scope, so 
inspired by a great purpose that all one’s 
living, speaking, doing, is in harmony 
therewith—this continuity of ethical and 
spiritual volition carries with it a resist- 
less influence. To this continuous sense 
of vocation we may attribute much of 
that power over men which made the life 








of President McKinley an extraordinary 
force. He never forgot his high calling, 
nor permitted speech or conduct to lapse 
into incongruities. He was always, 
everywhere, the representative life, in- 
carnating and expressing the majestic in- 
terests for which he stood by appoint- 
ment of the people. And with all rever- 
ence may we affirm that no small part 
of the immense personal power of our 
Lord was connected with His unbroken 
devotion to the doing of the Father’s 
will. He could say, “I do always those 
things that please Him.” His radiant, 
expressive Life, lived among men with 


absolute sincerity, lived before His Father 


with inflexible obedience, gave to His 
words a conquering authority before 
which many times the opposition of ene- 
mies succumbed, transmuted into the 
loyalty of friends, declaring “ Never man 
spake like This Man!” 

Now he, the college undergraduate, 
who hopes for a really constructive in- 
fluence over the spiritual life of other 
men must—must—consider, covet, copy 
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the continuous sense of vocation exhib- 
ited in the Life of the Divine Leader of 
Men. He must take his own spiritual 
life far more seriously, counting it, not 
an occasional attempt to express religious 
things, but a perpetual expression, in the 
habitual usage of thought, word, and 
deed, of that which is the essence of re- 
ligion, even the Mind of Christ. He 
must enter by the lowly gate of prayer, 
meditation, and searching of heart into 
the height and breadth and length and 
depth of that greatest of the Pauline life- 
pictures: “ Always bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the Life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body.” 

To this, and to nothing less than this, 
are we Christian men called, if, by the 
influence of our lives, we hope to bring 
other men to Christ. At the beginning 
of another academic year let us, “ His 
Name and Sign who bear,” think this 
thing through—then go, and in His 
strength and with His guidance, live the 
thing out! 


Lessons from the Jubilee Convention to the Student 
Associations 


By George S. Phelps, General Secretary, University of Wisconsin 


HE International Jubilee Conven- 

tion of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America was held 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, June 11-16. 
Two thousand Association leaders and 
workers were present. Lighty-one fra- 
ternal delegates, representing twenty-two 
foreign nations, were upon the platform. 
All walks of life, all classes of society, 
all races and nationalities, all Protestant 
denominations and the Greek Church 
were represented. So uniformly impres- 
sive was the entire program that to at- 
tempt to select the most marked features 
would be to invite defeat. The thorough 
preparation for the convention on the part 
of the International Committee and the 
local committee of the Boston Associa- 
tion, the perfect accommodations for the 
comfort and welfare of the guests, the 
wise selection of speakers and subjects, 
the keen appropriation of the great ex- 


hibit by the delegates, and their enthusi- 
astic attendance upon the sessions of the 
convention, the prominence of the lay 
members in the management of the pro- 
gram, and, most of all, the great spiritual 
power which culminated in the men’s 
mass-meeting, where several hundred 
men made a start in the Christian life— 
these are some of the features which have 
impressed all those who attended this 
great gathering. 

The Jubilee Convention has many les- 
sons for the Student Associations. The 
extent of Association work, reaching, as 
it does, nearly every class of young men 
of every religious belief in forty different 
nations; the personnel of its members, 
its leaders, and its friends; its past his- 
tory; its glorious possibilities in each of 
its great departments, some of which are 
yet in their infancy, some yet unborn, 
and none of which are past the age of 
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growth and development—these impelled 
students to deep thought on the future 
of the movement. As, at the foot of 
Bunker Hill, one thrills with patriotic 
emotion as he contemplates the glorious 
possibilities of the nation’s future, so 
must the Christian student thrill with in- 
creased devotion as he catches a glimpse 
of the possibilities of this young child of 
the Church. 

It was natural that to the college man 
yet undecided as to the investment of 
his life the convention should make a 
strong appeal. The great exhibit stood 
as a monument to the actual products of 
the Association machinery. The succes- 
sive sessions presented an ever-changing 
stream of professional and business men, 
who unfolded, in a keen, straightforward 
manner, the work of the Association as 
they had actually observed it. There 
could have been no greater testimony to 
the effectiveness and practicability of As- 
sociation methods than the presence of 
such distinguished men as Lord Kin- 
naird, Mr. William E. Dodge, Mr. Janies 
Stokes, General Joseph Wheeler, Ad- 
mirals Watson and Higginson, Captains 
Wadhams and Hobson, Presidents Nor- 
throp and Patton, Colonel McCook, ex- 
Controller Eckels, President Tuttle, of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, and 
many others. 

No less remarkable was the recogni- 
tion received by the Association from the 
heads of nations. Messages of congratu- 
lation and Godspeed were sent by the 
late President McKinley, King Edward, 
Emperor William, the Czar of Russia, 
and the King of Italy. Thus, through- 
out the world, in State and Church, is the 
Association looked upon as the most com- 
prehensive, the most feasible, the most 
rational organization ever produced for 
solving a problem which causes the State 
more trouble than the Chinese question, 
and the Church more anxiety than all the 
attacks of infidelity—the problem of 
young men. 

All this means much to the college 
man. Because of the success of the 
movement, its growth, and consequent 
increasing complexity of organization, 
the Association demands and attracts the 
highest type of intellectual and adminis- 
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trative ability. There is no limit to this 
field for an educated man. One of the 
most remarkable testimonies to this fact 
came from the Chief Justice of a West- 
ern state, who, in speaking of the Asso- 
ciation as a field for service, declared: 
“If I had my life to reinvest, I would 
not hesitate to enter the General Secre- 
taryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” Not only does the Asso- 
ciation offer a field for the salaried sec- 
retaries, but even more for voluntary 
workers, as members of boards of di- 
rectors, committee chairmen, teachers in 
educational and Bible classes, and in 
other capacities. 

Another striking fact brought out by 
the convention is the unity of the move- 
ment—all religious sects, all races of the 
globe, forty nations and over six thou- 
sand independent Associations — each 
with its own problems and methods, each 
led by men with human limitations, yet all 
bound together in one great brotherhood 
“by the tie that binds.” And especially 
impressive was the bond between the 
secretaries and the leaders of the work. 
Scarred veterans in the service, all radi- 
ant with praise to the Lord of the harvest, 
each knowing the successes and burdens 
of the others, presented an illustrious ex- 
ample for the younger workers in Chris- 
tian service. 

And from this very brotherhood there 
comes another lesson—the need of a 
closer touch with the other departments 
of the Association. Self-preservation, if 
nothing more, requires this. Such a re- 
lation is needed for the inspiration which 
acquaintance with other departments 
gives, the inspiration which springs from 
seeing others succeed and accepting that 
as an omen of our own success; the in- 
spiration also that there is in numbers, 
in feeling that we are a part of a great 
movement. We need it for its educa- 
tional value. The interchange of experi- 
ence and plans and ideas secures a corre- 
lation of the various departments of the 
work. We need it to give us a wider 
vision of the possibilities of the work and 
a higher ideal of the dignity and power 
of our movement. 

Still another conviction was engen- 
dered by the presence of the foreign 











delegates. They taught us the value of 
the work in foreign lands, both Christian 
and non-Christian, and in the general as 
well as the student fields. The impor- 
tance of the work was evidenced by the 
personalities of these inspiring men. The 
needs and possibilities of their work were 
expressed by their truly Macedonian cry 
for supervising agencies, for the train- 
ing of native leaders, and for money with 
which to open up new fields. 

The spirit of the convention may be 


Mr. Mott's 


F' )R a second time Mr. John R. Mott 
is making a tour of the world in 
the interests of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, as well as with a 
view to studying very carefully the con- 
dition of young men of non-Christian 
lands—especially the students—and the 
present status and problems of Associa- 
tion work among them. His journey, 
which began at Vancouver on September 
9, will be concluded (D. V.) in February, 
1902, thus enabling him to preside at the 
Student Volunteer Movement’s Quad- 
rennial Convention at Toronto. He plans 
to spend four weeks in Japan, from Sep- 
tember 23; an equal period in China and 
Hong-kong, beginning about October 
25: six weeks, from December 5, in Cey- 
lon and India; and from that Empire he 
expects to return to America 

This tour contemplates the holding of 
national conventions at Tokvo, where 
Mr. Mott will be aided, as in all his 
Japan work, by Mr. Fisher, the College 
Secretary for that Empire; at Nanking, 
where Mr. F-. S. Brockman, the College 
Secretary for China, or Mr. Lyon—pos- 
sibly both of them—will co-operate with 
him; at Kandy, Ceylon, with Mr. Hieb 
as coadjutor; and at Allahabad, with 
India’s College Secretary, Mr. Wilder, as 
a co-worker. The delegates at these con- 


ventions will be limited to 100, as quality 
rather than numbers is being emphasized. 

As was the case in 1895-96, much 
blessing is anticipated from the stu- 
dent evangelistic campaigns which are 
planned for in each country visited. 


The 
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well voiced in the words of two promi- 
nent members of the Association. The 
first, by Judge Spencer, of St. Louis, de- 
scribing the enthusiastic prospective of 
the movement, * The Association field is 
as broad as the manhood of the world ”’; 
the other, by Mr. Robert E. Speer, ex- 
pressing the undercurrent in the hearts 
of the delegates, “ The need of an over- 
whelming sense of Christ in our work.” 
If our college men possess this spirit the 
Association’s future is assured. 


World Tour 


present program calls for a series of 
meetings at such great Japanese centres 
as Tokyo, Sendai, Osaka, Kyoto, and 
Kumamoto; at Foochow, and possibly 
Shanghai, in China; and at Calcutta in 
India. The effect of such campaigns in 
these greatest student centres of Asia 
may be epoch-making, and call for most 
earnest prayer. Nor should supplication 
be intermitted during the two months 
spent upon the sea; as that time must be 
utilized in preparing for most important 
engagements, as well as in office duties, 
which the growing burdens of adminis- 
tration do not permit Mr. Mott to relin- 
quish even abroad. 

The above statement has been made in 
the hope that thousands of our readers 
may daily pray for Mr. Mott. And surely 
the time is marvelously ripe for such a 
journey. The great evangelistic move- 
ment in Japan is in full progress; the 
two years of unrest and martyrdom in 
China have mellowed and fertilized the 
soil for still greater blessing; in India 
the famine of bread is past, but a greater 
famine for the Word of God is becoming 
felt; and while Ceylon has been respond- 
ing to the appeals of evangelists from 
other countries, they have made no spe- 
cial effort to reach the students of this 
cross-roads of the ocean. Though there 
is every reason to believe that Mr. Mott’s 
tour will be for the glory of God and the 
awakening of many students, His ancient 
word is true to-day, “I will yet for this 
be inquired of by the house of Israel to do 
it for them.” 
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The Princeton Delegation at Northfield 
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Summer Conferences of Students, 1901 


Northfield 


By A. B. Williams, Jr., Yale University 


HE true strength of the Northfield 
T Conference cannot well be esti- 
mated until, as one of the speakers said, 
the men who were there go back into 
their colleges to face the problems and 
temptations which they are either going 
to conquer or fall before. 

As far as human eye could see, the 
Conference this vear was stronger than 
ever. In point of numbers it surpassed 
those of previous years. Though the 
number of students registering was eight 
less than in 1900, the total attendance of 
students, teachers, leaders, foreign dele- 
gates, and other guests—099—was great- 


er than ever before. The institutions 
represented numbered 149, as against 
132 last vear. Twenty-eight foreign 


countries were represented, a_ larger 
number than at any previous conference. 
The presence of the men from other 


lands did much to make the Conference 
one long to be remembered. Especially 
impressive was the service where each 
one in his own tongue repeated the words, 
“T am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth.” 
The representative from Portugal 
spoke of himself as being one of the 
three Christian university graduates in 
his country, but responded with a fervent 
“Thank God” as he heard of Japan’s 
goo Christian students. The Prince of 
Korea, with two of his countrymen, was 
in attendance, and Korea's flag occupied 
a prominent place in the decorations of 
the auditorium. In point of practical 
helpfulness the Missionary and Bible 
Study departments deserve special note. 
lor the first time a normal mission study 
class was conducted in connection with 
the Missionary Institute. The corps of 
missionary workers was strengthened by 
the presence of Messrs. White, Janvier, 
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and Forman of India, Dr. Howard Tay- 
lor and Professor Gamewell of China, 
and Tissington Tatlow, the [Educational 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union of Great britain and 
Ireland. 

In the Bible Study Department the en- 
tire four years’ cycle, as well as the pre- 
paratory and personal work courses, were 
conducted under the strongest leadership. 
Throughout the Conference a growing in- 
terest in personal work developed, some 
institutions determining to put increased 
energy into this form of effort during the 
coming year. 

The platform was likewise exception- 
ally strong, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 
at the beginning, and Mr. Robert E. 
Speer at the close of the Conference. 
bringing messages of power. Two never- 
to-be-forgotten addresses were those of 
Professor Bosworth on “ Prayer” and 
Professor King on “ Temptation.” The 
practical and sane way in which these 
subjects were presented will be a lasting 
help to many men. Mr. Speer’s closing 
words about “Our Adversaries ” sent 
every man away with the joy of struggle 
in his heart, which doubtless will mean 
the conquest of many things for Christ 
in the colleges this vear. 


Asheville 
By FF. B. Edwards, Williams College 
Hit Southern Student Conference 


was earnest. The spirit of appli- 
cation, aided by the favorable environ- 
ment afforded by the location near .\she- 
ville, augured real success for every 
exercise of the gathering. 

Three training classes for Bible study 
were conducted. Mr. Don ©. Shelton’s 
class on Personal Work was largely at- 
tended and was very strong in its in- 
spiration to individual activity. Dr. 
Richard Morse Hodge’s course in The 
Acts and the Epistles aroused a new pur- 
pose for more thoughtful study. 

The Missionary Institute, under the 
direction of Mr. F. W. Anderson, assisted 
by Mr. Edmund J. Lee, was very success- 
ful and fruitful. The influence of this 
department, together with the life-work 


meetings at eventide, resulted in doubling 
the number of volunteers in attendance 
upon the Conference, besides deepening 
to a degree beyond all measure the un- 
dertone of an intelligent and prayerful 
interest in the great outreaching work of 
the Church. 

The words of the Rev. Charles R. [Erd- 
man on “ Modern Misbeliefs,” as ex- 
pressed in modern literature, were among 
the especially convincing and _ stirring 
utterances of the Conference. Other ad- 
dresses were by J. Campbell White of 
Caleutta on “ Temptation” and “ The 
Needs of Non-Christian Nations,” two 
by Robert I. Speer on “ Hatred for Sin ~ 
and “ God’s Plan for our Lives,” and 
two by the Rev. John Timothy Stone of 
Brown Memorial Church of Baltimore 
on “ The Holy Spirit.” 

Those who heard will not forget Mr. 
Speer as he said, “ Christianity heats 
hatred seven times hotter against sin 
than it can be heated in a non-Christian 
man,” and * The ministry and missions 
are the most contemptible of professions, 
the noblest of callings.” There was thrill 
also in J. Campbell White's splendid 
words, “ Dallving with temptation is 
high treason against the soul.” 

The chief impressions gathered from 
the Conference were summed up at the 
farewell service. VPersonal work, Bible 
study, and loyalty to Christ in daily life 
formed the heart of resolutions which 
cannot fail to impress Christian work 
among students throughout the whole 
South. The Southern Conference has 
helped and will help to serve the praver 
purpose sent in greeting from the Lake 
Geneva Conference that “ Christ may in 
all things have the pre-eminence.” 


Lake Geneva 
By G. W. Leavitt, Beloit College 


ESPITE the delay of a week, ocea- 
sioned by the Boston Jubilee, the 
facilities for entertainment were over- 
taxed. The absence of Mr. Michener and 
Mr. Sayford, who had been associated 
with Lake Geneva for so many vears, was 
deeply felt. But the presence of an un- 


usually large number of their colleagues 
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and other leaders with whom their work 
has so often been associated, furnished 
abundant inspiration. Among them were 
Messrs. Wishard, Lyon, Mott, Speer, 
White, Beach, Turner, Hicks, Taylor, 
Nash, and Colton. These, with the 
group of visitors from England, and the 
Continent, made the gathering a marked 
one, 

The Conference was marked also by the 
large proportion of delegates who were 
officers or leaders. One hundred and 
fifty-seven—over one-third of the num- 
ber registered—were prospective leaders 
of student Bible classes. 

The memory of H. W. Rose, univer- 
sally honored and loved, was still a factor 
of great influence. At the memorial 
service on the opening Sunday the trib- 
utes borne him by students of colleges 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Slope 
wave the Conference an impetus and char- 
acter never lost. The incentive of that 
life to strenuous hand-to-hand work with 
college men became instantly effective 
and aided in causing the Personal Work- 
ers’ Group, under Augustus Nash, to be- 


- Ps -’® 
come one of the most notable features of 


the ten days. 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration took on flesh and blood, and be- 
came a thing of life and great significance. 
The following Foreign Delegates rep- 
resented the Student Movements of their 
respective countries: Switzerland, Mr. 
Pierre Bovet, Secretary of the Swiss Stu- 
dent Movement: C. V. Nel, Traveling 
Secretary of the Students’ Christian As- 
sociation of South Africa: C. Heck, 
representative of the Germay Christian 
Students’ Alliance; J. D. de Stoppellaar, 
President of the Netherlands Christian 
Students’ Union; Pastor Kk. M. Eckhoff, 
member of the National Committee of 
Norway; and T. Tatlow, Educational 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionarv Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

It has seldom been given to see the 
Lord of the Harvest so busily at work 
thrusting out future reapers, vet it would 
have been strangely wrong had not many 
college men, who studied “ The [van- 
gelization of the World in This Genera- 
tion’ last fall, taken the time to settle 


the question of life work under condi- 
tions so favorable to right decision. At 
the close of the Conference there were 
present more Volunteers than at the first 
Student Conference at Mount Hermon. 





Boys’ Camp Leaders 


The Universities Camp 


By Charles I. Park, Jr., Williams 
College 


“T “HE second Universities’ Camp was 
held at Gloucester, Mass., from 
August 16 to 30, under the leadership 
of F. Boyd Edwards, Williams, 1990, 
International Secretary for Preparatory 
Schools, 1900-1901. Much benefit was 
derived this year from the thoughtful 
planning and careful management of the 
preceding camp. It was found that the 
enterprise had made strong friends and 
had established its credit in the vicinity. 
Most of the boys who had attended last 
year returned, bringing with them an 
additional twenty. Mr. Edwards was 
aided in supervision by ten students ani 
recent graduates prominent in the activi- 
ties of representative colleges and uni- 
versities of the East. Grateful recogni- 
tion should here be made of the kind 
services of Dr. C. W. Ottley, Princeton 
and Johns Hopkins Medical College, who 
acted as camp physician and surgeon. 
The camp differs from other Young 
Men’s Christian Association camps in 


that its policy is to prepare the boys of 
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the preparatory schools to make the most 
of their college course. This is accom- 
plished by the intimate relation existing 
between the boys and leaders and by the 
camp-fire meetings. These meetings are 
conducted around a large, open log-tire. 
The preliminary part consisted of sing- 


ing comic and college songs, telling 
jokes and college experiences, and an 
interchange of banter, ending with a 
reading, by the editor, of the “ Camp 


Oven,” a chronicle of camp history de- 
riving its name from its pleasant savor 
and occasional roast. The transition to 
the more serious part of the evening is 
marked by the singing of favorite hymns. 
Then, just before retiring, practical 
Christian talks are given by the leaders 
on such subjects as “ Christian Manli- 
“The Attitude of Indifference.” 
and “ The Place of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association among College Or- 
ganizations.” A talk was given by the 
doctor on “ Personal Purity.” which 
proved especially beneficial. The vari- 
ous phases and activities of college life 
were reviewed with the purpose of show- 
ing the opportunities, perils, and benefits 
of each. 

It is difficult to estimate the benefits 
derived from such a camp. The whole- 
some air, constant exercise, fishing, 
swimming, and athletic sports, and: other 
experiences characteristic of camp life, 
are undoubtedly beneficial to all. The 
fact that, even in the absence of rules, 
very little occasion for reproof arose in- 
dicates how readily the average boy 
catches the spirit and tone of the leaders. 
On the last Sunday the meeting was 


‘, 
ness, 
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given over to the boys, and many an- 
nounced at that time their determination 
to ally themselves with the Christian or- 
vanization after entering college; others, 
protessing Christians, decided to lead 
more active Christian lives in the future ; 
while many made their first decided 
stand for Christ. 


Great Britain 


By Miss Una Saunders, Somerville 
College, Oxford 


\ ATLOCIK BANS, in Derbyshire, 
i Was again this summer the scene 
of the annual gathering of the delegates 
from colleges affiliated with the British 
College Christian Union. The Confer- 
ence was held from July 23 to August 1. 
On the top of the hill were the rows of 
white tents where the men students were 
encamped, successfully defying even the 
days of drenching rain; in the next field 
stood the large marquee erected for the 
meetings; and within a few minutes’ 
walk were the three * Hydropathics ” in 
which the women students were lodged. 
Of the latter there were 165 attending 
the Conference, while of the men dele- 
gates there were 130. These represented 
all the important universities and col- 
leges throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land, including students of medicine, 
arts, theology, engineering, science, fine 
arts, ete. Each year latterly has seen an 
increase in the number of faculties 
reached by the Union. 

No early morning meetings were ar- 
ranged for, thus allowing quiet time for 
individual Bible study; but 10.15 saw 
the whole Conference united in the tent 
for a devotional address, followed by a 
time of special prayer. The remainder 
of the morning was given to discussions 
of practical work, whether of the Union 
itself, of social problems, or missionary 
work. [very effort was made to keep 
the afternoons free for recreation and 


excursions to the many well-known and 
beautiful places around; but it seemed 
inevitable that some afternoons should 
be occupied with groups of college stu- 
dents meeting with members of the Ex- 
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ecutive to discuss the difficulties or pos- 
sibilities of their Bible Study Circles or 
the Missionary Study Bands. The regu- 
lar platform meetings were held in the 
evening, and proved to many students 
the turning-points of the Conference. 

Each year’s gathering has its own 
especial character, and this one seemed 
from the very beginning to bear a deep 
missionary stamp. Sectional meetings 
for men and women were held on the 
first day to bring the claims of India be- 
fore the students who will in so many 
cases be making that country their mis- 
sionary study this next year; and from 
that moment God’s voice calling and mis- 
sionary service seemed to be echoing in 
many hearts. 

Another of the distinctive marks of 
this year’s Conference was the thorough 
and final discussion of the basis of the 
British College Christian Union. A re- 
vision of the constitution and basis of the 
Union having become imperative, it was 
proposed at last year’s Conference; but 
as there were strong divergences of opin- 
ion on the subject, the constitution was 
passed without the basis, which was post- 
poned for a year’s consideration. The 
main points on which opinions were di- 
vided were whether the basis of member- 
ship should be a “ personal” one at all, 
and, if so, whether the wording proposed 
last year by the Executive should be 
adopted. After very full discussion, oc- 
cupying many hours, it was agreed that 
the basis should be a personal one, 
though still a few members felt unable 
to give in their adhesion, dreading lest 
any such test of personal faith in Christ 
should limit the usefulness of the Union 
by keeping away from it those most need- 
ing its help. 


The Halle Student Missionary 
Conference 


By Franz Spemann 
(Ad éridged) 


HE key-note of this gathering, 
which was held at Halle, April 19- 
2, was found in the Scripture words, 
* Say not, I am a child,” and “ Pray ye 


2 


therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He will send forth laborers into His har- 
vest.” The appropriateness of such 
dominating thoughts will be better un- 
derstood when it is remembered that we 
Germans are idealists and devoted to 
theories. Philosophizing too much, we 
often rest content with ideas and convic- 
tions that are Christian in character. 
What is needed is a large number of stu- 
dents who will give their lives for Jesus 
Christ, who are willing to minister to 
uninteresting people; students who will 
resign all prospects of a brilliant aca- 
demic career for the sake of laboring for 
others. 

The personnel of the Conference was 
of a high character. Nearly one hundred 
and sixty students were present, while 
the platform was in the hands of experi- 
enced professors, missionary secretaries 
and inspectors, and representatives from 
different foreign fields. Among the pro- 
fessors who spoke most helpfully to the 
conference were J. Lepsius, Ph.D., M. 
Kahler, D.D., Dr. Cremer, and the vet- 
eran missionary authority, G. Warneck, 
Ph.D. From the societies came men well 
known in Germany, like Dr. Schreiber 
and Secretary Wirz. Missionaries from 
important fields also contributed much to 
the profit of the Conference. Pastor 
Kranz, from China, naturally had a mes- 
sage of special interest. It may be said 
of the speakers in general that they rep- 
resented the evangelical and aggressive 
element of German Christianity. 

If space permitted, one could speak 
strongly of many of their addresses. 
The oft-recurring theme was loyalty to 
Jesus Christ and His commands, together 
with the personal life hid in Him. They 
also had to do with the great motives 
underlying the enterprise, the practical 
problems confronting the missionary, and 
a clear picturing of actual conditions on 
the field, thus preparing the minds of vol- 
unteers for their future experiences. 
Especially valuable in this connection 
were the words of Secretary Wirz, Dr. 
Schreiber, and Professor Warneck. As 
a sample of many addresses, a few lead- 
ing thoughts from Dr. Warneck are here 
given. In his view, the most important 
aim in missions is the self-support and 








self-government of native churches. Or- 
ganizing these bodies of native Christians 
requires men of practical experience with 
the willingness to study historical devel- 
opments. The Christianity of the Occi- 
dent must be transplanted to the mission 
field only in its seminal form. Each 
native congregation must develop this 
seed in harmony with its environment, 
and without grafting on any of the dis- 
cord of home churches. When this con- 
gregation is thoroughly built up in the 
gospel, it must give itself to the evan- 
gelization of others. The great means 
to this end are the education of a staff 
of competent native teachers and the 
reformation of customs and the whole 
social life. Such tremendous problems 
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call for great pedagogical wisdom and 
strong student volunteers. Other ad- 
dresses, deeply spiritual in character, can 
not be alluded to. 

(in the whole, we consider the Con- 
ference a decided forward step. A few 
students were led to devote their lives to 
missions, and in the case of many others 
a fire of missionary enthusiasm was kin- 
dled. Much of this was due to the per- 
sonality of the conference chairman, D. 
von QOdcrtzen, cand. theol., and to the 
closing sessions of Monday. Before our 
students can ever be largely useful in 
this magnificent enterprise they must be- 
come wholly consecrated and obedient to 
the command, “ Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


l‘actors Essential to Largest Development and Efficiency of 
the Bible Study Work 


A Strong Beginning 


By F. W. Anderson, B.A., 
of Toronto 


University 


] T is taken for granted that the com- 
mittee on Bible study work has its 
plans regarding courses, leaders, etc., 
well made before the fail term opens, so 
that when the students assemble a vig- 
orous work may be begun at once. Any 
task which has been well begun is almost 
sure to be carried through successfully, 
and it is certainly true in this Bible study 
work that a strong beginning is the best 
guarantee of its continuous development 
and efficiency. Too many classes weaken 
and fall through simply because a poor 
start was made. During the first few 
days the new men will be canvassed by 
many and varied interests, and it must 
be shown that the Bible study work is 
worthy of a first claim on their attention. 
Moreover, if this is to be a forceful work, 
there must be an early beginning. A late 
one too often results in weakness and 
consequent inefficiency. 

In order to make a vigorous begin- 
ning in Bible study the manner in which 
it is introduced must be such as will com- 
mand the attention of the students, espe- 
cially of the new men. It must, there- 


The 


fore, be masterful in every detail. 


character of the work done during the 
opening days will largely determine the 
sentiment among the men regarding this 
study. 

Various methods are found effective 
in making this introductory work force- 
ful. The Bible study rally, held as early 
as possible, should prove one of the most 
powerful agencies. Personal effort with 
members of former classes will result in 
a strong nucleus for the new ones. The 
judicious use of printed matter is always 
valuable. A neat card or circular an- 
nouncing the various courses and their 
leaders will often attract the men. Care- 
fully prepared bulletins serve a good 
purpose. The college press may well 
be used to advantage. But with all 
this, the indispensable agency is hand-to- 
hand work done by men of conviction, 
who are honored by their fellow-students 
because they are always ready to follow 
up their words by their example. 


A Year of Supervision 
By R. L. MeAll, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Hie two problems which confront 
the Bible Study Committee after a 
successful inauguration of the classes has 
been effected are, first, to maintain and 
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deepen the interest already manifested, 
and, secondly, to enroll students who 
have not already entered the class. As 
long as there are men in the institution 
who are not doing regular, systematic 
Bible study the work of the Committee 
has not been completed. 

A Bible Study Committee is subject to 
many temptations and dangers in its 
work. Chief among these may be men- 
tioned, first, a willingness to rest in con- 
tentment after a good beginning has been 
made ; secondly, neglect of personal Bible 
study by the members of the Committee, 
resulting in a loss of personal interest in 
committee work; thirdly, a relinquish- 
ment of the grasp on the supervision of 
the classes, resulting in careless prepara- 
tion of the leaders and a declining at- 
tendance of the students errolled in the 
classes ; fourthly, a narrow conception of 
the value of Bible study in creating and 
sustaining a strong Christian faith; 
fifthly, lack of enterprise in making plans 
and executing them so that the attention 
of the whole institution will be centered 
on Bible study. 

A successful Bible Study Committee 
will use to the greatest advantage occa- 
sions which offer special opportunity for 
presenting the importance of Bible study. 
Chief among these may be mentioned the 
first three weeks of the fall term, the day 
and the week of prayer, and opening days 
of the winter and spring terms, the period 
following special religious meetings, the 
time when short-course students are reg- 
istered, and the days immediately follow- 
ing strong addresses and sermons on sub- 
jects related to the Bible. 

If each committeeman is a student of 
the Bible himself his effort to enlist men 
in similar study will yield largest results 
through conversation with individual 
men. Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the value of this form of committee 
work. By invitation, visiting clergymen 
will frequently choose subjects fitted to 
the plan of the Committee for arousing 
interest in Bible study. Some Associa- 
tions engage from three to six different 
men to lecture on Bible themes during 
the year in the regular series of Associa- 
tion meetings. A small number have 
conducted institutes from one to three 


days in duration. Such an institute has 
a threefold purpose: first, to interest a 
much larger number of students through 
public addresses on the Bible; second, to 
aid the teachers by conferences and ad- 
dresses on teaching; and, third, to effect 
an immediate organization of new classes. 
A normal training-class for leaders, meet- 
ing each week under the leadership of 
the General Secretary or some other Bible 
teacher or professor, is found to be an 
invaluable aid in preparing for teaching 
as well as in dealing successfully with 
practical difficulties attending the class 
exercises. Able teachers feel constant 
need of convenient reference to books. 
Only a few Associations possess biblical 
reference libraries. Collections of books 
must be situated near the meeting-places 
of classes if reference is to be largely en- 
couraged. To provide and sustain by 
frequent additions of new books such a 
library is a privilege and responsibility 
of the Bible Study Committee. Much 
can be done to stimulate and guide the 
Bible reading of scores of men who will 
not enter formal classes. One or two 
Associations have prepared topical daily 
readings for this purpose. 

From what has been said it will be 
seen that the Bible classes need an entire 
vear of careful encouragement and super- 
vision. Committee meetings will need to 
be held as often as twice a month if the 
Committee actually purposes to build up 
the interest and enrollment as the im- 
portance of the work demands. Free 
scope will be found for all the aggression, 
regularity, and perseverance possessed by 
the combined number of the leaders and 
Committee. It may well be the purpose 
of the Committee to supply to every stu- 
dent who expresses any interest whatso- 
ever in the study of the Bible some prac- 
tical method and text for study suited to 
his personal taste and needs. 


Thorough Preparation of Leaders 
By A. W. Hanson, Assistant State 
Secretary of Indiana 

ECAUSE the strength of a Bible 
Study department lies mainly in its 
leaders, their faithful preparation is made 
necessary. Just here many men have 








failed; they are either unwilling to work 
hard, or are ignorant of the best ways 
to go about it. The former class will 
always fail. For the latter, a few sug- 
gestions may be helpful. 

First of all, know your subject. Know 
the text itself so well that you can teach 
without reference to it. Use commen- 
taries, but only to shed further light on 
what has already been patiently studied. 
Again, live what you teach. Otherwise 
your words will lack conviction and your 
influence fail. Such preparation must be 
regular, daily if possible. Many have 
chosen the morning watch for it, when 
the Word may fix itself firmly in the 
mind and its truths sink into the life. 

Second, learn how to teach. Read 
books on teaching and talk with men 
about it. Study the art of questioning, 
and avoid lecturing in class. Havea plan 
for each lesson, in writing if need be, that 
salient points may be dwelt upon and de- 
tails subordinated. Delegate special re- 
ports to the members. Use maps, charts 
—anything that will set forth the lesson 
in its true setting. Most helpful in sug- 
gestion is a regular meeting of the teach- 
ers in which the best methods of class 
leadership are studied. Throughout, aim 
to make the work scholarly and attractive. 

Third, have an objective. The highest 
purpose of Bible study is to bring men 
into contact with the life and teachings 
of Christ. To do this best you must 
know the men intimately. Find out 
where each stands. Adapt yourself to 
him and be alert for opportunities to help 
his spiritual life. A leader is truly a 
bishop, a spiritual overseer. Further- 
more, be prayerful. No man can succeed 
without prayer. It keeps a man close to 
God, hopeful, untiring, and vigilant. Let 
these and other suggestions be carefully 
thought over and tried. Seek thorough- 
ness. 


A Broad Representation in the 
Classes 
By C. V. Hibbard, General Secretary, 
Northwestern University 
HE needs of the college field are 


widely varied. There are no en- 
trance requirements in Bible study, and 
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the proficiency of the student varies from 
the kindergarten stage to that of the uni- 
versity. A slightly different classifica- 
tion from that based on previous study 
would be one dependent upon the atti- 
tude of mind in which men approach this 
study—the active Christian worker seek- 
ing food for daily life, the spiritual babe 
desiring the sincere milk of the Word, 
the man in whom the breath of spiritual 
life has never yet stirred, and, most needy 
of all, the indifferent, dyspeptic Chris- 
tian whose sedentary Christian life has 
wrecked his digestion. However we may 
classify these men and their needs, a 
proper plan of Bible study should include 
them all. 

It is indeed imperative that in a work 
subject to frequent change of leadership 
adequate provision shall be made for con- 
tinuous training of suitable leaders. If 
we look about us we find that the Asso- 
ciation man doing permanent work is al- 
most invariably a Bible trained man. 
Leadership may be enlisted from all the 
above classes, but, obviously, uniform 
treatment may not be administered with 
hope of equal success in all cases. If we 
neglect the needs of the Christian la- 
borer, the activity of the Association is 
speedily undermined ; if we permit young 
Christians to go unnourished, they suc- 
cumb early to the strain of life; if we 
neglect the unsaved men, the opportunity 
for their redemption passes, never to be 
regained ; and if we neglect the men who 
through any cause have lost the vigor of 
their Christian life, we ensure their early 
decline and spiritual death. 

To provide leadership for the Church 
of our generation is one of the great 
functions of the Student Association. 
Sometimes we forget the breadth of this 
work in the more immediate pressure of 
our college activities; but we must re- 
member that this leadership should in- 
clude not only the future clergy, but 
laymen as well, and that if we fail to 
cultivate the field as it lies before us, 
much of the work of the Church must be 
handicapped. There are very few men 
who may not be enlisted in a well-planned 
study of the Bible, if it is strongly pre- 
sented. The enlistment of non-Christian 


men in Bible classes is not only practi- 
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cable, but is the most essential preliminary 
to their ultimate salvation. The training 
of all classes of Christian students is 
essential to their healthy growth, and 
eventually to their activity in the Church. 
The Association that meets its obliga- 
tions in the matter of Bible study will 
regard every man in the institution as 
subject to enlistment in a Bible class. 


A Right Mind Toward the Bible 
By W. B. Pettus, University of Missouri 
NM ANY a man’s only knowledge of 
the Bible is contained in the con- 
ception formed by the Bible stories told 
at his mother’s knee. These stories were 
suited to his ability and intelligence at 
that time. But now he has so trained his 
mind that he delights to grapple with the 
deepest problems of science and philos- 
ophy. If the Bible is to hold the place 
in his thoughts which it deserves he must 
devote to it the same scholarly thought 
given to other subjects of study. It takes 
time and attention to master the Bible 
or any part of it. 
It is not enough, however, to study the 
Bible in a scholarly way; for some truths 
in it have been hid from the wise and 


prudent and revealed unto babes, or such 
as are ready to be taught of God as a 
child. The spirit of humility which per- 
vaded our Lord will place each student 
of the Bible in possession of the keys to 
the truth. The words of Thomas a 
Kempis are scriptural: “ The Bible ought 
always to be read with the assistance of 
the same Spirit by Whose agency it was 
written.” Jesus promised His disciples 
that He would pray the Father for an- 
other Comforter, even the “ Spirit of 
Truth,” who should lead them unto all 
truth. The truth, therefore, should be 
sought in a prayerful, humble spirit. 

A student once consulted a missionary 
about his life-work. The missionary first 
asked him if he was willing to do God’s 
will, whatever that might be, adding that 
it would be a waste of time to seek light 
unless he were willing to follow the light 
that might be found. In like manner the 
Bible must be studied as a personal mes- 
sage from God to the student. As each 
command is given it should be obeyed. 
As each new truth is revealed it should 
be incorporated into daily living. Other- 
wise the Bible will remain a “closed 
book,” full of contradictions. Its read- 
ing and study will be uninteresting, un- 
profitable, and painful. 


Union College Association Building 


*ILLIMAN HALL, the new building 
S devoted to the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated Friday afternoon, June 7. The 
address of presentation was made by the 
donor and its acceptance was voiced by 
President A. V. V. Raymond, D.D. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. John R. Mott, 
Mr. Rowland Haynes, and Rey. George 
B. Stuart, D.D., President of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

Silliman Hall is the gift of the Hon- 
orable Horace B. Silliman, LL.D., of the 
class of °46, whose numerous benefac- 
tions in the cause of Christian education 
have placed him among the great philan- 
thropists of the age. This building is 
architecturally one of the most beautiful 
to be found in the country and is as com- 


plete in its arrangements as it is attractive 
in form and substantial in structure. A 
large reception-hall occupies the centre 
of the building, with a cloak-room con- 
veniently located in the rear. On the left 
of this hall as one enters is the library 
and reading-room, equipped with racks 
for newspapers and periodicals and pro- 
vided with a spacious alcove for writing. 
On the right of the hall is the parlor, and 
beyond this, separated by a glass parti- 
tion, is the trophy-room, where the cups 
and pennants of the various athletic as- 
sociations of the college are displayed. 
All of these rooms on the first floor are 
connected by large folding-doors, which, 
when thrown open, practically transform 
the whole floor into one large room ca- 
pable of accommodating the whole body 
of students on the occasion of a general 
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college reception, such as is held at tie 
beginning of the vear to welcome the in- 
coming class. 

The second floor contains the assembly- 
room for meetings, the living-rooms of 
the executive officer of the Association, 
and what is known as the board room, 
intended for the use of the officers of 
the various college organizations. ‘The 
whole building has been completely and 
artistically furnished by the donor, and 
as it stands to-day represents a value of 
not less than $30,000, and on the day of 
dedication Dr. Silliman crowned his gift 


by the contribution of a fund to be held 
in trust for the maintenance of the build- 
ing. It was Dr. Silliman’s purpose to 
make this Hall the centre of the social 
as well as of the religious life of the col- 
lege and a natural place of concourse for 
the students, and there can be but little 
doubt that this purpose will be realized. 
The title of the property is vested in the 
Loard of Trustees of the college, and the 
general oversight of the building will be 
given to a committee of the Faculty, while 
the actual conduct of the work will be in 
the hands of the Association. 











New Student Secretaries for 1901-1902 


NUMBER of changes have been 

made in the personnel of the sec- 
retaries of the Student Department of 
the International Committee, which will 
undoubtedly result in a more thorough 
cultivation of the whole Student Asso- 
ciation field. 

Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, who for three 
years has served as Traveling Secretary 
for the universities and colleges of the 
Kast, became Secretary of the Bible 
Study Department of the student move- 
ment on September 1. He will give his 
whole time to this important and rapidly 
increasing work. His place has been 
filled by Mr. Arthur Bb. Williams, Jr., 
Yale, ‘98. Mr. Williams, while in col- 
lege, was leader of the Volunteer Band, 
chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
and Vice-President of the Association. 
After graduation he was for one year a 
member of the Yale Missionary Band,and 
during the past vear has been secretary 
of the student work of New York City. 

Mr. Ll. Boyd Edwards has resigned 
from his position as Secretary in Prepara- 
tory Schools to enter the theological sem- 
inary. He has been succeeded by Mr. 
Charles F. Park, Jr., Williams, 1901, who 
last vear was a member of the track and 
relay teams, as well as secretary of Jesup 
Hall, the home of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

For the first time a secretary has been 
secured to give his whole time to the 
Association work in theological semi- 
naries. Mr. Thornton B. Penfield, who 
has accepted this position, is a graduate 
of Columbia University and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has served as a 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, has been pastor of a city 
church, and has had successful experi- 
ence as Secretary of the Central Branch 
of the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The following are the Student Volun- 
teer Movement’s Traveling Secretaries : 

Rev. John N. Forman, Princeton, ’84, 
will visit the theological seminaries. 
Those acquainted with the history of the 
Movement will remember that, following 
the first Summer Conference of college 


students at Mt. Hermon in 1886, Messrs. 
lorman and Wilder carried the mission- 
ary movement to a large number of insti- 
tutions during the winter of 1886-87. 
Mr. Forman started for India in 1887, 
reaching that country very early in 1888, 
after having spent some time on the way 
in the interest of the Student Volunteer 
work among the universities in Great 
Britain and Ireland. His station has 
been l‘atehgarh. 

Messrs. Eddy, Pettus, and Lee will 
visit colleges and universities. Mr. Eddy 
graduated from Yale in 1898. As a 
member of the Yale Band, he spent the 
winter of 1898-99 in promoting mission- 
ary work among the young people’s so- 
cieties. Since then he has studied at 
Auburn Theological Seminary and at 
Oxford University. He is a brother of 
George Sherwood Eddy, now of India, 
who was one of the Movement’s travel- 
ing secretaries in 1895-96. 

Mr. W. B. Pettus is well known to the 
leaders of the Student Association work 
in the West. lor two years he has been 
the General Secretary of the Association 
at the University of Missouri and the 
deputation man of Missouri State Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Edmund J. Lee is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and of the 
[<piscopal Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria. lor the past two years he has 
been the Secretary of the Church Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Association. He has 
been accepted by the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society for China, and 
will sail in January next for his field. 

For work in the colleges for women, 
Misses Mabel Milham and Sarah L. De 
Forest have been secured. This will be 
Miss Milham’s second year as Traveling 
Secretary. She rendered most efficient 
service during the last college year. 

Miss De Forest graduated from Smith 
in 1901. Her life previous to coming to 
America for study was spent in Japan, 
where her father is missionary, and in 
Germany. While a student at Smith she 
was President of the Christian Associa- 
tion and one of the leaders in the mis- 
sionary work there. 








The Fourth Intesnational Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions will he held in Toronto, 
Canada, February 26 to March 2, 1902. 
Each educational institution of higher 
learning in the United States and Canada 
will be entitled to send at least two dele- 
gates; one additional delegate may be 
sent for every one hundred students 
above the first one hundred students. 
All duly accredited delegates will be en- 
tertained by the people of Toronto. It 
is hoped that very low railroad rates will 
be secured. Printed announcements will 
be issued in a few weeks. It is suggested 
that each institution begin at once to plan 
to send the full quota of delegates. For 
information, write to F. P. Turner, Gen- 
eral Secretary, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York. 





The Wofford College Association, at 
Spartanburg, S. C., has secured a new 
hall. This has been thoroughly equipped. 


The Eastman Business College at 
Poughkeepsie was represented at North- 
field by President Gaines and one student 
delegate. 


Mr. George W. Leavitt, last vear Trav- 
eling Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, has entered Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


The University of Wisconsin Associa- 
tion has moved into a much improved 
house. Thirty-two men can be accom- 
modated in its dormitory. 

The union of Centre College and Cen- 
tral University under the latter name at 
Danville, Ky., has multiplied greatly the 
efficiency of the Association work at that 
place. 





The Faculty of Parker College, Winne 
bago City, Minn., have set apart the last 
hour of each day’s schedule for the vari- 
ous Association exercises. At these 
hours are held the Bible classes, mission 
study classes, the Volunteer Band meet- 
ing, and other Association meetings. 


The Student World 


The Maryville College Association, 
Maryville, Tenn., has fifty active mem- 
bers, twenty associate members, and an 
enrollment in Bible study at the present 
time of thirty-six. 


The Kentucky State College Associa- 
tion, at Lexington, is making preparation 
to enter new and well-equipped quarters 
in the gymnasium which has recently 
been constructed. 


Mr. E. D. Soper, who has been State 
College Secretary for Pennsylvania the 
last few years, has entered Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J., to com- 
plete his preparation for the foreign field. 


The Decision meeting at Iowa State 
College on Sunday, September 1, was at- 
tended by 300 men. There were three 
professed conversions. Eighty men were 
enrolled in Bible study before the classes 
met for the first time. 


Dr. Weber, the newly elected Presi- 
dent of Kentucky Wesleyan University, 
presented the Association Bible courses 
at the * Bible Study Rally ” at that col- 


lege. Students are allowed to substitute 
this work for the Curriculum Bible 
Study. 


During the Pan-American [Exposition 
the University of Buffalo Association 
has conducted a rooming house, which 
has netted a considerable sum of money 
for the student work of that city. This 
house has been well patronized bv friends 
of the work. 


An Association has been organized at 
the Gsenesee Wesleyan Seminary, located 
at Lima, N. Y. The school raised money 
to send two students to the Northfield 
(onference. Vrofessor Davies, teacher of 
the English Bible in the school, also at- 
tended the Conference. 


The first meeting of the vear at the 
University of Missouri was attended by 
300 men. Several students accepted 


Christ at this meeting, which was ad- 
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dressed by C. S. Bishop, General Secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


By the will of Mr. Charles Strong, 
one-fourth of a trust fund created by the 
will, which amounts to about $28,000, 
was bequeathed to the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Rutgers Col- 
lege. This amount will be available upon 
the death of the life tenant. 


Mr. I’. Boyd Edwards, who acted as 
Student Secretary of the International 
Committee last year among Preparatory 
Schools, has entered Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. He will en- 
gage actively in city mission work, in 
addition to theological study. 


The students of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute of London, Ontario, contributed to 
the work of Foreign Missions last year 
the sum of $200. This money is applied, 
through the Canadian Colleges Mission, 
to the support of students’ work in Cal- 
cutta under the direction of the Inter- 
national Committee. 


The authorities at Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College have granted to the Associa- 
tion, as headquarters for its work, half 
of the second floor of a new building 
recently acquired by the college and ad- 
jacent to the old college building. This 
room will be fitted up as a parlor and 
office for the Association. 


In addition to the regular student dele- 
gates at the Northfield Summer Con- 
ference, the Intercollegiate Association 
of New York City was represented by 
two professors, a business man who is 
leader of a church student Bible class, 
and three members of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee of the Students’ Club. 


Mr. Kin Takahashi, who is a graduate 
of Maryville University, where he was 
largely instrumental in securing the As- 
sociation building, has founded a school 
in Hirao village, in the Province of 
Yamaguchi, Japan. Through his influ- 
ence the Christian life is strongly pre- 
sented to the pupils, and missionaries are 
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invited from time to time to speak to 
them. 


The authorities at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons and at the College 
of Dentistry of the University of Illinois, 
at Chicago, have each granted to the As- 
sociation the use of two rooms in their 
respective college buildings, the one as 
parlor and as a place to hold meetings, 
the other as an office for the department 
secretary. 


Through the effort of the State Com- 
mittee of New York, 450 names of boys 
who expect to enter college this fall were 
secured and distributed to the various 
college Associations in the institutions 
chosen by them. These names were se- 
cured from eight preparatory schools, 
several high schools of the large cities, 
and many private fitting schools. 


The West Point Association held a 
Bible Study Rally in July. After an ad- 
dress by the State College Secretary, 
several cadets spoke briefly on the value 
of Bible study. Nearly seventy-five men 
have enrolled in four classes; three of 
these will use “ Studies in the Life of 
Christ,” and one will take up “ Studies 
in the Acts and the Epistles.” The 
classes will be taught by cadets. 


Mr. J. Campbell White and family 
sailed for London, en route to India, on 
the steamship Minnehaha, Saturday, 
September 21. After spending four 
weeks in England Mr. White will sail for 
Calcutta to resume his work among the 
students of that city, arriving early in 
November. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Guy W. Sarvis, of the Mount Hermon 
School, who will assist in the local ad- 
ministration of the Calcutta Student As- 
sociation. 


Of the seven Metropolitan Student 
Associations three have engaged new 
Secretaries for this year. These are 
Mr. F. M. Brockman, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1901, for Louisville, Ky. ; Gilbert 
A. Beaver, formerly Student Secretary of 
the International Committee for New 
York City; and C. C. Rutledge, Presi- 
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dent of the Ohio Wesleyan University 
Association last vear, for Philadelphia. 
Mr. Brockman is the first Intercollegiate 
Secretary to be employed in Louisville. 





A visit was made last March to the 
student centers of Russia and Finland 
by Dr. Karl Heim, of Halle, Germany. 
Riga, Dorpat, St. Petersburg, and Hel- 
singfors were visited. In spite of the 
difficulties in the way of assembling stu- 
dents because of governmental restric- 
tions, meetings were held at each of these 
points, Bible circles were strengthened or 
organized, and much personal work was 
done. An encouraging beginning has 
thus been made in this the most difficult 
of student fields. 


The Association at the University of 
\isconsin issued 1,000 circular letters to 
pastors and editors of religious and other 
papers this fall, calling to their attention 
the facilities which it offered. The letter 
asked for information regarding pro- 
spective students, and was accompanied 
by a return postal-card, on which the 
names of students, their home address, 
and other facts were recorded.  An- 
other circular, giving suggestive facts 
concerning the Association during the 
college year 1I900-I90I, was inclosed 
with this letter. 





There are now seven Christian unions 
of students in Hungary, while there are 
several places where students, though not 
organized, are given ample opportunity 
to study the Bible. Two Hungarian 
organs are published in the service of the 
work among young men. One, “ Ebresz- 
to” (Awakener), is published in Buda- 
pest. The other magazine is for students 
of theology, and has about 300 sub- 
scribers. Last February the Hungarian 
Protestant students of theology held a 
special conference in Budapest. Six col- 
leges were represented. 


The New York City Intercollegiate 
opens this fall its second Students’ Club 
House at 328 West Fifty-sixth Street, 
near the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, The Art Students’ League, and 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of 


New York. ‘This house is to be modeled 
upon the same plan as the first Club 
House, at 129 Lexington Avenue, which 
has been so successful in meeting the 
needs of the student community in which 
it is located. It is the second in a con- 
templated system of houses which wili 
provide at least one center of work in 
each student community in the city. 


George Gleason, formerly Secretary of 
the International Committee in Prepara- 
tory Schools, and last year General Sec- 
retary of the Central Branch of the 
Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, sailed for Japan on September 
9 from Vancouver. Mr. Gleason goes 
under appointment of the International 
Committee. The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion has undertaken to contribute a suf- 
ficient sum of money to support his work. 
The cities to which he is appointed are 
Osaka, with a population of over 800,000 ; 
Kyoto, 350,000; and Kobe, with 200,000. 
Mr. Gleason’s address is Kyoto, Japan, 
in care of the Doshisha College. 





Fourteen State College Secretaries are 
employed by State Committees. Among 
these, ten have entered the office this fall. 
They are as follows: Ontario and Que- 
bec, F. W. Anderson, University College ; 
Indiana, A. W. Hanson, University of 
Indiana; Kansas, C. L. Boynton, Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Cal.; Ken- 
tucky, W. W. Brockman, University of 
Tennessee; Minnesota, IE. W. Parmalee, 
University of Minnesota; Missouri, John 
S. Moore; North and South Carolina, 
FE. G. Wilson; Ohio, Arthur Rugh; 
Pennsylvania, William J. Miller, Jr., 
Gettysburg College; Tennessee, W. D. 
Weatherford, Vanderbilt University. 

The following six Associations have 
established the General Secretaryship this 
year for the first time: Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, New Haven, Conn., John F. 
Ferry, Yale; Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
O., W. Morton Owen, Oberlin; Lehigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Pa., W. D. 
McRae, Olivet College; Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., R. M. Mann; 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., 
A. F. Ufford, University of Vermont, 
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1901 ; 
Blacksburg, Va., H. J. McIntyre, De 
Pauw University. Mr. L. B. Smith, Cor- 
nell, 1901, has assumed the office of As- 
sociate General Secretary at the Univer- 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


sity of Wisconsin. 
The former Student Department of the 
Chicago Association has been abolished, 
and those local Associations which were 
formerly branches of the Student Depart- 
ment have been organized as direct de- 
partments of the Chicago Association. 
Five of these departments have employed 
General Secretaries, as follows: College 
of Physicians and Surgeons Department, 
Frederick Cuttle; College of Dentistry, 
University of Illinois, Department, C. L. 
Daniels; . Northwestern University Den- 
tal School Department, P. R. Copple; 
Northwestern University Medical School 
Department, C. E. Boys; Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery Department, A. 
B. Anderson. The Student Secretary of 
the Chicago Association acts as a depart- 
ment secretary for those student depart- 
ments without secretaries of their own. 





The following Associations have se- 
cured new General Secretaries for the 
year 1901-1902: University College, J. 
L. McPherson, University of Toronto, 
1901; University of California, F. F. 
Goodsell; Yale University, R. H. Ed- 
ards, 1901; University of Kansas, R. 
Williamson, University of Wisconsin, 
1901; Johns Hopkins University, C. K. 
Edmunds, P.G.; University of Michigan, 
Charles J. Ewall, 1901; University of 
Minnesota, P. O. Hanson, 1899; Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Howard Hubbell, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the Moor- 
head, Minn., city Association; Princeton 
University, F. L. Janeway, 2d, 1901; 
Cornell University, B. R. Andrews, 1901 ; 
Columbia University, J. C. McCracken, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1901; Syra- 
cuse University, J. C. Tennant, 1901; 
University of Tennessee, W. W. Berry, 
formerly Assistant General Secretary at 
Mobile, Ala. 


During the Jubilee Convention at Bos- 
ton a reception for representatives of 
Student Associations and of Christian 


Student Movements was held on Friday 
afternoon, June 14th, at Phillips Brooks 
House, the home of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. John R. Mott presided. Mr. 
I. C. Carter, General Secretary of the 
Harvard Association, gave an account 
of the religious life at Harvard. Then 
followed brief statements by the repre- 
sentatives of the different student move- 
ments concerning the Christian work 
among students in their respective coun- 
tries. Mr. Pierre Bovet spoke for Switz- 
erland, Mr. Casimir Heck for Germany, 
Dr. Th. Geisendorf for France, Mr. J. D. 
de Stoppelaar for Holland, Pastor Kk. 
M. Eckhoff for Scandinavia, Dr. J. S. 
Motoda for Japan, Mr. M. L. Rallia 
Ram for India, and Mr. Tissington Tat- 
low for Great Britain and Ireland. 


The Monthly Missionary 
Meeting 

In view of the fact that Mr. Mott 
will be laboring in Japan during Oc- 
tober, no better stimulus to prayer can 
be suggested for this month’s meeting 
than the present religious status of that 
land. For the sake of definiteness only 
three main topics should be presented. 

The first speaker may give in ten min- 
utes nearly all the facts bearing upon the 
general situation, as found in Chapter 
XVII. of Mr. Mott’s “ Strategic Points 
in the World’s Conquest.” While there 
have been some changes since his previ- 
ous visit, this is substantially the situa- 
tion that the student movement in that 
country faces to-day. 

A second speaker may describe Mr. 
Mott’s former work at student centers 
there, as narrated in the same volume, 
Chapter XVI. Let this information be 
supplemented by facts bearing on the re- 
ligious attitude of Japanese voung men, 
found on page 122 of Mr. Carev’s “ Ja-. 
pan and Its Regeneration,” or those on 
pages 453, 454 of the June, 1899, “ Mis- 
sionary Review of the World.” 

The third topic, the present evangelis- 
tic awakening in the empire, should re- 
ceive more attention than either of the 
preceding. Abundant material of recent 
date can be found in the files of the 
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periodical of any Board whose mission- 
aries are laboring in Japan. “ The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World” also has 
an inspiring account of the revival in the 
September, 1901, issue. Best of all, how- 
ever, are recent numbers of “ The Japan 
Evangelist.” 

Should material for one or more of the 
above topics be inaccessible, it may be 
well to substitute an account of the Gen- 
eral Conference of Protestant Missions 
at Tokyo, described in the periodicals of 
Boards having missionaries there, and 
also in the March, tgo1, “ Missionary 
Review of the World”; or else let a 
résumé be given of the present status of 
Christian education there as affected by 
by recent government legislation. The 
sources already cited are to be consulted, 
though the most commonly accessible 
periodical is the “ Missionary Review,” 
which has admirable articles in the Feb- 
ruary and September numbers for 1900 
and in the June issue of igor. In pre- 
paring all these addresses the speakers 
should aim to choose facts that are most 
essential, as well as those which will 
stimulate prayer for the voung men of 
Japan and for Mr. Mott as he labors 
among them. Trayer should also be a 
prominent characteristic of the meeting 
itself, fully ten minutes being devoted to 
that part of the service. 


Reviews 


“Individual Work for Individuals: A 
Record of Personal Experiences and 
Convictions.” By H. Clay Trumbull. 
New York: The International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations. Cloth, 75 cents. 

In this latest and best book on per- 
sonal work, Dr. Trumbull has given to 
the Christian worker among students the 
most valuable production of his pen, be- 
cause in it he tells the secret of his own 
great usefulness to the Church. The 
book does not deal with theory, but with 
the actual experience of bringing men, 
one by one, to Christ. He tells the story 
of his own conversion as a result of per- 
sonal work; he recounts his conversa- 
tions with persons in all conditions of 


life, under circumstances favorable and 
unfavorable. 

In most cases at present, public appeals 
—talking at people—take the place of 
individual effort for individuals. On 
this point Dr. Trumbull makes the fol- 
lowing astonishing statement: “ For ten 
years | addressed gatherings of persons 
in numbers from ten or fifteen to five or 
six thousand each. Later I have been 
for more than twenty-five years an editor 
of a religious periodical that has had a 
circulation of more than 100,000 a week 
during much of that time. Meanwhile 
| have published more than thirty differ- 
ent volumes. Yet, looking back upon my 
work in all these years, | can see more 
direct results of good through my indi- 
vidual efforts with individuals than I can 
know of through all my spoken words 
to thousands upon thousands of persons 
in religious assemblies, or all my written 
words on the pages of periodicals or of 
books.” 

We are looking for some new way of 
doing our work instead of using the 
knowledge we already have. This book 
shows us that it is not method but prac- 
tice that is needed. “It is the winning 
of souls, not the trying an approved 
method, that tells.” The book makes 
this most important work of the indi- 
vidual Christian seem really easy, as it is. 
The great value of this volume is that it 
makes the approach to men on the ques- 
tion of personal religion appear natural. 
It shows that it is the expected service 
of a Christian. After reading the story 
of Dr. Trumbull’s life work, as told by 
himself, excuses for neglecting this duty 
fade away, and a great desire to be an 
individual worker for individuals comes 
in their stead. 

C. C. MicHeNner. 


“ Vejledning til Dagligt Selvstudium of 
Jesu Kristi Liv” (Guide to the Daily 
Personal Study of the Life of Jesus 
Christ). By Olf. Ricard, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

Mr. Ricard, the General Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Copenhagen, has rendered a great 
service to the cause of Bible study, not 
only among the students, but also among 
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other young men of Scandinavia, by the 
preparation of this excellent course upon 
the life of Christ. The book was pre- 
pared in response to the request of the 
400 students who attended the Fifth 
Scandinavian Student Conference at 
Romsdal. It is based upon the “ Studies 
in the Life of Christ ” by H. B. Sharman, 
to whom full credit is given, not only in 
the introduction, but also on the title- 
page. Like the courses of the four years’ 
cycle of the Student Department, ar- 
rangements are made for daily personal 
study, but portions are given for only six 
days in the week. Instead of basing the 
work upon a Harmony, as is done in 
Sharman’s Studies, the readings from 
the four gospels are printed at the head 
of the portion for each day. The life of 
Christ in this course is covered in 
twenty-two studies. While no “ Per- 
sonal Thought” section of the day’s 
work is definitely designated, each day’s 
portion has in it definite application to 
the personal religious life of the student. 
This work, of 192 pages, marks a real 
advance in daily devotional Bible study 
in Scandinavia. 


Fall Mission Studies 
Hints to Students 


“™ HE text-book for the first course of 
the year is Dr. E. A. Lawrence's 
* Introduction to the Study of Foreign 
Missions,” to which six studies will be de- 
voted by most classes. Others that begin 
early in the term will be able to give 
eight sessions to the text-book before 
the main course of the year is begun, 
thus covering the entire ground. The 
analysis found below includes the three 
chapters that are most useful to classes 
that can find time for six studies only be- 
fore taking up the “ Geography and Atlas 
of Protestant Missions.” 

A fact to be constantly kept in mind 
is that of the scope of the text-book. 
Study it as a genuine introduction to 
future reading on the subject—as a key 
to what is often supposed to be uni- 
versally understood and hence is only 
vaguely apprehended. Here you will 
find statements of fundamental mission- 





ary principles, definitions of terms, etc., 
as well as bright descriptions of the 
methods employed, a sympathetic picture 
of the missionary’s life, and an adequate 
conception of the perplexing problems 
that perpetually confront him. If these 
chapters are mastered, all future mission- 
ary reading will be made luminous there- 
by. Moreover, with the author’s gen- 
eralizations in mind, later.reading will 
furnish data corroborative of his posi- 
tions, and in some cases, probably, an- 
tagonistic to them. 

Make constant use of the analysis of 
the chapters as they are studied. While 
no student will be so unwise as to at- 
tempt to slavishly memorize the book, 
very many will try to retain all the main 
facts without seeing their relation to 
each other and to the author’s leading 
propositions. The outline will be a cor- 
rective to such unfruitful efforts. 

In Study I.—Note the suggested limits 
of each study as indicated within brackets 
on the left margin of the analysis—group 
together the various elements in the nega- 
tive definition of the mission aim, com- 
paring them with your own previous 
conceptions. Place over against these 
negative factors Venn’s positive defini- 
tion and other ideas subsequently stated 
in Section I. It may make the aim still 
easier of apprehension if positive and 
negative elements are jotted down in 
parallel columns. Section III. of the 
outline is likewise to be especially em- 
phasized. Do not make the mistake of 
supposing that insufficient motives have 
no place in the true missionary’s thought, 
but try, rather, to see how all of them 
are included in the supreme motive em- 
bodied in Christ. Fifteen minutes of 
hard thinking along that line will be very 
rewarding. 

At first thought Study II. will seem to 
be valueless to all except prospective mis- 
sionary candidates. While it has pecul- 
iar appropriateness for such persons, it 
should be equally valuable for all con- 
scientious students, and they will wel- 
come the very helpful hints found here. 

Let the third and fourth studies be 
taken up with the determination to clear- 
ly picture the varieties of work on the 
field and the aim of each. The latter is 








not as clearly stated as it might be ; hence 
write out your own idea of what the mis- 
sionary is trying to accomplish by each 
line of work, basing it upon what the 
author here well as upon any 
missionary biographies that you may 
have read. 

The two remaining studies deal with 
problems, and this means that the stu- 
dent should do some independent think- 


Says, as 


ing. Imagine yourself face to face with 
the difficulties here enumerated, note 


what the author says upon each question, 
and then try to see if any better solution 
is to be found than he has suggested. 
Volunteers are especially urged to do 
this. lor the average student, however, 
the practical value of these two studies 
will be found in a prayer-card that should 
contain the salient points of each prob- 
lem, to be recalled when, in private or 
public, he prays for missionaries. 
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OUTLINE, CHS. II., IIL... \ 
CHAPTER  IL.—prtnciplLes or missions 
(Sivpy I. 
I. ‘The aim of missions, 30-36. 
1. Not the world’s conversion, 30. 
2. The function of the Church, 50, 31 
3. Venn's statement of the aim, 31 
4. Atomustic view criticised, 31, 32 
s. Mathem atic al view pessimistic, 32. 
6, Missionary’s share of work transitory, 32. 


Aim requires spiritual agents, 33. 
It requires consecration, 33, 34 
9. Requires knowledge of God, 34. 
10. Requires belief in great standards 34, 35 
tt. Requires harmony and co-operation, 35, 36 
Il. S« ope of missions, 360- 
1. In gener: al it incluc les ; all non-Christians, 36, 37 
2. Crite rion of dead and corrupt churches, 37 
Ihose churches which are to be aided, 37, 38 
4- Romanism in different lands, 38, 39. 
IIL. The mission motive, 39-44. 
1. Human improvement insufficient, 39. 
2. Missions not merely civilizers, 39, 40. 
. Retlex benefits insufficient, 40 
Missionaric s actuated diversely, 40, 41. 
Motive varies with the age, 41. 
‘ eneaed and manward motives, 41. 
7. Christ the all inclusive motive, 41-43 
8. Proved by illustration; Cambridge Band, 43, 44. 
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lV What « 
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mstitutes the mission call? 44-46. 
e call two-fold, 
2. An nswer demands ont ct self-surrender, 44. 
3. Call varies with individuals, 44, 45. 
4. Has added force because few can go, 45. 
5. Man rather than men demanded, 45, 46. 
6. Call should nerve to overcoming obstacles, 46. 
V. Fitness for the work, 46-53. 
1. Spiritual qualifications, 46, 47. 
2. Pnysical qualifications, 48. 
3. Mental characteristics desired, 48-50. 
4. Social qualifications are all variants of love, 50. 
5. Indispensable that missionary shou'd be strong in his 
faith; special reasons for this, 50-53. 
VI. How fit oneself for the work? 53-55. 
t. Ditterent answers in Europe and America, 53, 54. 
2. Advantage of beginning early in Seminary course, 54. 
3. Utilization of other studies, 54, 55. 
4. Study of societies and home work, 55. 
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v. 
VI. 
VIL 
Vill 
IX. 
X. 
XL. 
XII 
XII. 


The Intercollegian 


NTS OF M'SSIONARY WORK 
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Evangelization near and far, 56-’ 
Be pom pone: vs. Jesus, 56. 


2. Local and itinerant evangelism, 5¢ 

3. . acilities for traveling, 57-5 

4. Preaching places in different lands, 59-62 
s. Various auxiliaries, 62, 63. 

6. ‘The persons speaking, 63. 

7. Varieties of persons addressed, 63, €4. 

8. Arguments employed ; qualitic ations, 64. 


g- Diffused or concentrated evangelism? 05. 
10. Reasons for emphasizing evangelizat'on, 65, 6¢ 
11. Its apparent failure and real success, 66, 
Education and the need for it, 66-71. 
1. Education vs. evangelism, 66, 67. 
2. Which shall precede ? 67. 
;. Circumstances must be re 
4. Need for education, 68-70. 
s. Mighty power of enthusiastic educators, 71. 
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Creation of a Christian literature, 71-74. 

1. Furnishes alphabets an‘ terms, 71 
Provides faithful translations of Bible, 71, 
This Bible must be backed by vital eine 
Varieties of literature built on Bible 
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Medical missionary work, 74-78. 
Its foundation, 74. 
Its philosophy, 74s 75- 
Even China needs Western medicine, 75. 
The missionary should not be lost in the physician, 7 
Medi al missionaries must study language, 7¢ 
Four divisions of the work, 
Private practice should be seahied, 76 
. Physicians should be preachers. 76. 
. Dr. Mackenzie’s work ideal, 76, 77 
- Demand varies in different fields, 77, 78. 
Musical work, 7 


Mechanical and industrial work, 78. 79 
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The episcopal and paternal department, 79, So 
Architectural work, So. 

The mercantile department, 81. 

The missionary as correspondent, 81, 82 
Philanthropic department, 82. 

Matrimonial department, 82, 83. 

Missions not a sinecure ; 


versatility demanded, 83, 84 


CHAPTER V.- 


THE PROBLEMS OF MISSIONS 
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The problem of co-operation, 116-119. 

s. Px amples found in different fields, 116, 117. 
2. Why co-operation is desirable, 117, 118. 
3. Eight difficulties in the way, 118, 119. 
4 The root difficulty of all these, 119. 
The problem of education, 119-124. 

1. Arguments against education, 120. 

2. Replies to these, 120, 121. 

3. Positive claims, 121-123. 

4. A broad education demanded, 123. 

5. Dangers that should be guarded against, 123, 124. 
Four native Church problems, 124-138. 

1. Treatment of inquirers and converts, 124-127 
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IV. 


V. 
Te. 
VII. 


2. Problems of the native ministry, 127-129 
3. Problems of self-support and independe nce, 129-133. 
4- Problems of native church organization, 133-13 
Literary and doctrinal problems, 138. 
1, Literary questions, 138. 
. Doctrinal questions, 138. 
¥:thical problems, 138. 
Practical questions, 139. 


Five missionary desiderata, 139-143 

1. Missionary professorships or lectureships, 139, 
2. Ministerial discussion of missions, 140. 

3. Direct participation of churches in missions, 140. 
4. Volunteer bands for distinct fields, 141. 

5. Greater faith in missions and in God, 141-143. 
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